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The “dark horse” among Florida's many fresh water sport fish is the Flier—a 
medium-size, distinctively marked panfish. It is a lesser known species because of 
limited distribution. See page 15. 
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Dowitcher 


Florida, the “Sunshine State,” could just 
as well be named the “Water State,” and 
many of the birds found here are water- 
oriented. Some of the water birds are migra- 
tory, inhabiting the lakes, streams, bays, 
beaches, swamps, marshes and roadside 
ditches of the state. 

A total of 475 species of birds live in 
Florida, at one time or another during the 
year, and nearly one-third of these are water 
birds. The most abundant water bird family 
is the Sandpiper-Plover group with over 40 
species—there are 35 different kinds of 
ducks, geese and swans, 23 species of gulls 
and terns, and 16 species of herons. 

In all cases, these birds are totally de- 
pendent upon clean, unpolluted water for 
their existence. 
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| Fish Management Notes 


= pacranasal PROGRESS in boat trail cutting and 
maintenance has been made in Lake Okeechobee 
during the current period of low water, according 
to Lothian Ager, fishery biologist on the Okeecho- 
bee Study Project. 

“Keeping navigable boat trails open through the 
marsh vegetation out to open water is a perennial 
problem,” says Ager, “but during the month of May 
the Forestry Division of the Department of Agricul- 
ture provided a 244-mile boat trail by use of a fire 
plow. The Central and Southern Florida Flood 
Control District provided a bulldozer to dress the 
finished trail.” 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
authorized expenditures of up to $2,500 for keeping 
boat trails open in the big lake. 

“While trails do not improve the fishing, they 
do provide safe and convenient access to and from 
good fishing areas, thereby making possible a 
greater sportfishing harvest,” Ager says. 


A stRONG PoLticy prohibiting the importation or 
continued possession of piranha in Florida became 
effective at midnight on June 30, 1971. 

The policy, adopted by the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and announced last March, 
provides that no new permits for possession of 
piranha, nor renewals of permits for those already 
held, would be issued by the Commission for the 
new fiscal year. 

According to Commission Chairman James B. 
Windham of Jacksonville, the action was taken as a 
safety measure. 

“Florida is a receiving station for most of the 
tropical fish being flown in from South and Central 
America, and the best way the Commission can 
maintain a constant check on the piranha, which 
is potentially harmful to native fish and to humans, 
is to prohibit any of them in Florida for any rea- 
son,” he explains. 

“In the past, permits were issued by the Com- 
mission for importation of piranha by tropical fish 
dealers, who were required to report the disposition 
of each fish. Permits were also issued for scientific 
and educational exhibits,” says Windham. 

“While there is little chance of the tropical 
piranha becoming established in northern states, 
there is a possibility it might live and breed in the 
waters of south Florida. We simply cannot take 
that chance,” the Chairman says. 

All permit holders and licensed dealers have 
been notified by the Commission that possession 
of piranha in the state of Florida for any reason is 
now a violation of the law. 


A FISH POPULATION survey and stocking study 
has been completed on the Escambia River, accord- 
ing to John W. Woods, chief of the Fish Manage- 
ment Division. 

The study was designed to answer several ques- 
tions, among them, “Should a warm water stream 
such as the Escambia be stocked with hatchery 
fish?” 

Using standard methods and fish population esti- 
mate formulae, it was determined that reproduction 
by native fish is quite adequate for such streams, 
and that some 256 pounds of fish per surface acre 
were being produced in the estuarine sample area 
of the lower Escambia. 

It was recommended that no additional stocking 
of the Escambia River be initiated since not one 
single specimen of some 4,500 marked, hatchery- 
reared bluegill and redear (shellcracker) was re- 
covered. . . . Quite obviously, those stocked fish 
have made no contribution to the fisherman’s creel, 
the ultimate intent of fish stocking. .. . 


AN OVERNIGHT net set in Lake Beulah at Lake- 
land in April produced a 41-inch, 36-pound Flat- 
head Catfish, a species not found naturally in Flor- 
ida. “About 15 of these fish were experimentally 
stocked in the lake in 1965,” said Jon Buntz. “Oc- 
casional reports of their survival have been docu- 
mented by sport fishermen’s catches, and a 14- 
pound specimen collected in 1969 indicates they 
may possibly have reproduced.” 


IN AN EFFORT to correct an overpopulation of 
stunted bluegills and shellerackers in 35-acre Starr 
Lake near Alturas in Polk County, an antimycin 
treatment was applied earlier this year by biologists 
Buntz, Phil Chapman, Norman Young, and others 
of the Lakeland office, South Florida Region. 

“The chemical, called Fintrol-5, is acclaimed to 
be selective to certain age groups of certain species 
of fish, younger ones being more susceptible to its 
effects,” said Chapman. “The results were ‘text- 
book,’ as the expression goes. Of an average of 114 
pounds of fish killed per surface acre, 94% by num- 
ber and 98% by weight were 3-to-5-inch bluegills 
and shellerackers. Catchable-size sport fish killed 
numbered only 38 by actual count.” 


APPROXIMATELY 700 pounds of fish were captured 
alive from Brown’s Lake recently by Northeast Re- 
gion personnel and given to the Florida Sheriff's 
Boys Ranch near Live Oak, according to Doug 
Fletcher, regional biologist, Lake City. Two sink~- 
holes had drained the lake to “not much more than 
a mudhole,” said Fletcher. @ 
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Eye Protection 


even if you don’t need them for “seeing,” a pair of shatterproof glasses 
might save you from a flying fishhook and prevent an “eyesore” 


| HAVE DONE considerable preaching about the 
dangers of flying plugs and flies. The other day 
I got a brand new example when my wife broke her 
eyeglasses with a streamer. 

Debie had been casting a shoreline with a big 
fly when she hung up in the bushes and started 
yanking to get it loose. There was a sharp cracking 
sound and she had break streaks all over the lower 
part of one of her lenses. They were shatterproof, 
which doesn't cost much extra but seems to be a 
good idea. I have no hope that this will start every- 
one wearing glasses when they fish, but that’s a 
doggoned good idea—shatterproof ones. 

Most fly and bug fishermen don't think about that 
hazard much since such a small gadget doesn’t look 
nearly as ominous as a treble-hooked plug. But 
there are some added dangers to fly fishing. For one 
thing, you can be very careful about how you yank 
a hangup with a plug and nearly always pull it in 
a safe direction. With a heavy fly line and possibly 
some wind to compound the felony, you’re never 
quite sure where it’s going to go when it comes 
loose. The rod kicks back and the line whips. You 
wouldn’t think a fly would hit hard enough to 
break anybody's spectacles, but it sure can. Even if 
you don’t need them to see through, a pair of 
glasses, made of a plastic or special shatterproofed 
glass, is a good investment. It’s almost as important 
when fishing as when shooting. 

An eye is about the only body part that can be 
permanently damaged by a fishhook. Even a messy 
hangup in your ear or hand can be repaired easily. 
Your eyes are something else. 

Some years ago, Bob Ramsay of Daytona Beach 
had his glasses thoroughly smashed when somebody 
hooked a snook and was heaving away at it close 
to the boat when the hooks pulled out and the 
heavy plug clobbered Bob. Even a character who 
is extra careful about hangups can hardly be ex- 
pected to keep his pulling direction in mind with 
a fish on. I’ve ducked several times when the hook 
let go as I was trying to horse a bass out of the 
weeds. 

Any fisherman who has never had a hook in him 


Here is what can happen to your eyeglasses when a big 
streamer fly pulls loose from hangup—going the wrong 
direction. Fortunately, these are shatterproof glass. 
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FISHING 
cE. 1 


By CHARLES WATERMAN ; 2 


has been lucky. I used to brag about my safety with 
a fly rod until, down near Everglades some years 
back, I tried to change casting directions and cut 
TIkey House’s cheek open. The other day I acci- 
dentally dropped my line and stuck a fly into my 
buddy’s shirt. It could have nicked his neck just 
as easily. 

Probably the worst conditions for poorly-aimed 
and fast-moving plugs occur when you're fishing 
tarpon. They shake like castanets in the air and 
sometimes give your lure back faster than you 
gave it to them. 

If you have dozed through this column for a 
few years you may recall my story about the three 
men in a boat who had been fishing for schooling 
bass when one of them got some treble hooks in 
his hand, Fisherman Number Two had performed 
a sticky operation with a fishknife and had re- 
moved the hooks from Fisherman Number One 
when it suddenly occurred to both that the third 
man was a prominent surgeon. The doctor hadn’t 
said anything. Perhaps it would have been a viola- 
tion of ethics to solicit the business. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

Then my old story about the famous fly fisher- 
man who hung a popping bug in his nose and sat 
head-down in a doctor’s waiting room. He felt he 
was being watched and peeked across the room to 
find a barefoot grade-schooler watching him—and 
wearing a hook and angleworm in his nose. The 
famous fly fisherman was equal to the occasion. 

“Where'd you get yours, son?” he asked. 

Be careful about where you let plugs or flies 
dangle—pups or kittens are attracted to these 
things, and I once caught a chicken that decided to 
investigate a fly. 

Fishing is safer than auto racing or professional 
football, but you might as well eliminate what 
risks there are. 


WHEN you Buy polarized prescription sunglasses 
you may be pretty much on your own since there 
are optometrists who either don’t quite understand 
the reasons you want them, or have something 
else they'd rather sell. Friend of mine had to give 
up trying to convince an eyeglass man that nothing 
but truly polarized glasses would give him the 
through-water vision he wanted. Ordinary shades 
just do not do it. 

And, back to the business of prescription sun- 
glasses with polarization. Yes sir, they definitely 
make them, but it’s possible to find an eyeglass man 
who doesn’t know about it. It’s a specialized thing 
and you can even get them in bifocals, although 
that can get a bit expensive. 

Now don’t blow your fuses when your eye man 


gives you an argument about this. He may be as 
good as any in the country and just lack experience 
in polarized prescription sunglasses. Stay with him, 
be humble, and he’ll probably check on it for you. 


HAVING BEEN a long-time grumbler about the dis- 
comfort of reel seats on spinning rods, I gloated over 
something I saw at Southern Tackle in Miami the 
other day. It’s a well-made spinning rod of their 
Vic Dunaway series. No reel seat, just a handle. 
No rings, clamps or gadgets. Vic explains there is 
a demand for this number up around Tennessee, 
where fishermen prefer to tape their reels on with- 
out the hindrance of clamps and things. Looks kind 
of funny without the reel though. 


BRACKISH WATER fishermen, and salt water anglers 
too, run into channel bass, or redfish, pretty fre- 
quently in many Florida spots. Most of those I 
have caught struck plugs or flies when I was fish- 
ing for something else, frequently down in the Ten 
Thousand Islands area. Although the redfish is pri- 
marily a bottom feeder, he’ll wallop a surface plug 
or bug. Because his mouth is on the bottom of his 
head he makes a lot of noise hitting a surface thing 
and sometimes has considerable trouble getting hold 
of it. 

It’s natural to yank a lure away from a redfish 
when he throws a wake like a tugboat, tosses water 
into the air, and chugs loudly. Many times I’ve 
gotten fidgety and left the red steaming around 
looking for the goody that got away. If you can get 
right back into the same spot a second time, he’s 
apt to latch on. If hooked, he’ll put up a pretty good 
fight. On the flats, such as in the Keys, he runs far 
and pretty fast. In deep water he’s more of a digger. 

Florida isn’t noted for giant channel bass, al- 
though good-size ones are hooked from time to 
time, especially on the Atlantic side. The bigger 
ones are caught a little farther up the coast, around 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 

There’s a similar fish, the black drum, that gets 
much larger and is found in economy size in 
Florida, primarily pretty well inshore in waters 
where the channel bass is expected. Although it 
isn’t exactly the same color, it sometimes gets a bit 
coppery and can be deceptive. The channel bass 
generally has a good size spot, or spots, around the 
base of the tail, but when a black drum happens 
to have a dark blotch back there somewhere, the 
confusion is compounded. 

Usually, the black drum doesn't go much for arti- 


Where’s the reel seat? There isn’t any! This spinning rod 
is built so you can tape your reel on to suit yourself. 
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Western fly fisherman Chester Marion displays the redfish, 
or channel bass, he caught while casting flies for snook. 


ficial bait, but sometimes it will take a jig, and it 
puts up a pretty dogged fight. The black drum has 
some little barbels or whiskers on its chin; the red 
has none. 

Small channel bass are very good to eat. Those 
larger than about ten pounds aren’t much to brag 
about, and the same goes for the black drum. 

Quite frequently a “record” channel bass turns 
out to be a black drum. 


FIsHING SCHOOLS are nothing new. Of late there 
has been a rash of fly fishing schools, generally 
sponsored by tackle manufacturers or retailers, and 
apparently quite successful both from the viewpoint 
of the sponsors and that of the students. There’s 
usually a charge that covers lodging, two or three 
days of instruction, and a soft sell on tackle. Gener- 
ally, the school is conducted in pleasant surround- 
ings and I am inclined to feel these things are well 
worthwhile. Expert instruction may save you a 
great deal of floundering. Doing it yourself is the 
hard way and may not work out at all. A hundred 
bucks or so is quite reasonable if it gives a new 
fly fisherman a good start. 


I'M CERTAINLY not going into details, for I 
wouldn’t understand them anyway, but I under- 
stand there is some problem with the electric sys- 
tems of outboard motors that is causing difficulties 
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with fathometers or “fish finders.” It varies with 
the individual motor and the individual fish finder, 
but it’s wise to check thoroughly with your retailer 
before spending your money. 


THE sPINCAST, or pushbutton, reels have never 
been noted for extreme durability, although they’re 
the easiest casting reels to learn with. Until recently, 
I certainly wouldn't recommend one for salt water. 
The first salt water spincasts I tried years ago 
simply didn’t stand up, mainly because of rather 
complex innards that had been engineered to a 
price. Now there is a renewal of salt water claims 
for large models of pushbuttons and I now display 
what the politicians call “cautious optimism.” At 
any rate, they’re husky and have pretty fast re- 
trieves and should do well for heavy fresh water 
fishing. In the past, the pushbutton has been 
simplest of all to operate but has given less dis- 
tance and has been a little short on accuracy. 


Most ourpoorsMEN don’t really want solitude. 
Fishermen tend to bunch up in well-known areas 
and explorers are very scarce. This doesn’t mean 
there’s too much fishing water, of course, because 
there are so doggoned many fishermen that they’re 
being forcibly crowded into every creek and cove. 
But, they go reluctantly and few of them really 
want to be out of sight of the other boats. 

Campers, who purportedly buy all of that equip- 
ment to get away from civilization, tend to cross 
tent ropes with other campers in crowded camp- 
grounds, Very few of them camp in spots where 
they have as much privacy as they have at home. 
Very few of them want it any other way. Few of 
them are looking for solitude. 


City folks are especially reluctant to leave the 
sights, sounds, and smells of their fellow men. 
Some 20 years ago, when the Tamiami Trail carried 
less traffic and fishermen than it does now, I used 
to notice that weekend canepolers tended to con- 
gregate where they could see a water tower, a ser- 
vice station, or a residence. 

But the strangest paradox is with those groups 
that fight constantly for the untouched wilderness, 
don’t want hunting, care very little about fishing, 
and consider a beer can an affront to nature. I do 
not minimize their great contribution to conserva- 
tion and the outdoor life, but it is a surprise to me 
when such guardians of the ecology take their 
nature hikes in long processions, often made up of 
people who are largely strangers to each other. 
Their back-to-nature moves are well-organized 
social affairs. The more participants, the more 
successful the event. 

I guess there are so many of us we just have 
to do it that way, and maybe it’s best that most of 
us like it. © 


_—_—_ ———_—_ ~~ 


“| COULD HAVE gigged more frogs in there if we 
hadn’t seen that big ‘gator,” grumbled Gordon 
Rich as we sloshed through the weeds back to 
our cars. 

Admittedly, there is a little apprehension in- 
volved when you are wading thigh-deep in a 
mucky, heavily vegetated pond that has been re- 
duced to nearly nothing by the dry weather. 
Especially when you know the ‘gator is there 
and has to be close underfoot. Neither of us par- 
ticularly wanted to step on it. 

About 40 minutes before, we’d parked on the 
edge of a clay road several miles east of Eustis. 
Gathering gigs and gear, and with Rich leading 
the way, we headed for the diminishing pond. 
The first beam of light that struck it was thrown 
back by the amber-red reflection of an alligator 
eye—about the size of a saucer, it seemed! The 
next instant, the glow blinked out as the alligator 
reacted to the disturbance and submerged. 

The question—where was it now? And I thought 
to myself, after a 35-year layoff, this is a hell’uva 
way to be reintroduced to frog hunting in Florida. 

But despite the ‘gator incident, the frogging 
turned out to be just about the same as I remem- 
bered it—except the muck seemed a little deeper, 
the weeds a little thicker, the mosquitoes a little 
bigger—and my reaction time a little slower. 

But I was impressed again with the after-dark 
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Frogs 
on a 
Gig 


night action 
for a savory meal 


sport. Anybody, with a minimum investment for 
a gig and light, can have a maximum of fun—plus 
some fine eating. And bullfrogging takes you out 
in the soft, summer night air where the sights and 
sounds of the watery world are fascinating to see 
and hear. 

There are ponds, lake edges, marshes, and bogs 
throughout our state where these long-legged 
jumpers abound. While frogs are not as plentiful 
as they once were, you can usually count on enough 
frog legs for a meal, although frequently your 
appetite may exceed your supply. Overhunting, 
the taking of small sizes, destruction of habitat, 
and lack of research on their life history have all 
contributed to the dwindling supply. 

Airboats are a popular frog-gigging rig, espe- 
cially in the Everglades areas, but they can be 
expensive and you need a lot of space in which 
to operate. Small johnboats or canoes are useful 
where the water might be a little too deep for 
wading. 

But there are enough shallow areas available 
where you can collect bullfrogs on foot. If you 
have a pair of waders or hip boots, fine. You can 
build up a fair amount of body steam in these 
on a warm sultry night, though, and I don’t think 
you can beat an old pair of tennis shoes and work 
pants for coolness and convenience, 

Since I’m a little chicken about assorted wild- 
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life crawling up inside my pant legs, I wear old 
socks, tucking the pant legs down in them and 
holding everything in place by a couple of stout 
rubber bands. At least this method restricts the 
size of any inquisitive organisms. 

If you are not squeamish about such things, 
skip the rubber bands or even go to a pair of 
shorts. 


A. long-sleeved shirt—or a liberal coating of 
mosquito repellent—is a good idea, too. An old 
pillowcase or an onion or burlap bag stuck under 
your belt makes an adequate holding sack. 


There are several types of gigs on the market. 
One has the prongs arranged in a circular pat- 
tern—which some giggers prefer. But the most 
popular is the one in which the prongs—usually 
three—are in a straight line. 


You can improve any gig, and your odds, by 
applying a fine file or sharpening stone to it. 

Frog giggers exhibit great individuality in their 
selection of material and the length of the gig 
shaft. One fellow gigger has gone to a 10-foot 
dowel (painted white for ease of sight at night), 


Every frogger has his own version of the 
best gig and handle to use. Some prefer 
triangular or square tine arrangement but 
others use the ordinary 3-tine flat gig like 
the one Gordon Rich is using, right, Han- 
dles range from 6 to 10 or more feet in 
lengih and may be made of aluminum 
conduit or wooden dowels. Since the idea 
is lightness, an old bamboo fishing pole is 
a good choice—sturdy, inexpensive, light. 


By ART HUTT 
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although he says his outfit gets a mite heavy 
after a while. Aluminum tubing works well, too. 


Gordon Rich, my Eustis gigging friend, uses a 
piece of cast-off bamboo perch pole about 10 feet 
long and has no complaints with it. He tapes the 
wicked end to add strength to the unit. 


I cut my perch poles back a couple of feet to 
gain a little strength. While I don’t know that it 
makes any difference, I trim the top of the pole 
so its tip fits securely up into the gig and the bolt 
passes through at the first node below it. Drilling 
a clean hole through this thicker joint area is 
reassuring when a grandaddy bullfrog is grabbing 
moss in an effort to keep itself in the pond. 


You can buy shafts especially made for frog- 
gigging. Some are jointed for ease of carrying, 
and most have a metal part for strength at the 
gig end. They’re expensive, however. 

There’s no doubt a frog-gigger’s light which 
leaves both of your hands free is a real conven- 
ience. It has the reflector and bulb on a _ head- 
band, with a wire leading down to a 6-volt battery 


(Continued on next page) 


Photos By Art Hutt 
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Photo By Art Hutt 


(Continued from preceding page) 

which is usually worn on your belt or stuck in 
a hip pocket. When adjusted properly, as tele- 
vision comic Flip Wilson would say, “What you 
see is what you get.” These headlamps can be 
purchased in sporting goods stores or by mail 
order. A five-dollar bill (plus cost of battery) 
will usually put you in business. 

One of the hand-held waterproof units holding 
a 6-volt battery, or a multi-celled flashlight con- 
taining fresh batteries will work okay—especially 
if you are lucky enough to have been born with 
a third hand. 

The problem with the hand light is that you 
want to hold the beam on the frog to make it 
“freeze,” yet you need two hands to guide the 
spear close enough to give it the final thrust. 

So, if you are a serious gigger, the headlight 
style will be an aid to your harvest. For the now- 


and-then hunter, though, a handlight should really 
suffice. 


Many lights, like some gals in slacks, have too 
broad a beam. So beware the light that illuminates 
too large an area. You want to hit one spot brightly 
enough to freeze the frog. A broad, weak beam 
spooks the potential victims out on the fringe of 
light. 

There is probably a reason why a frog just sits 
there immobilized when a light beam hits it. 
Normally, it will hold—if you don’t stumble over 
a root and cause too much commotion. 


But in an area which has been heavily hunted, 
the big-mouthed, wide-eyed creatures become shy 
and spook easily. So there is apparently no hypnotic 
effect, or it would work in all cases. I just don’t 
know the answer. Maybe it’s curiosity. 


In some scarcely hunted ponds, bullfrogs will 
hold beautifully. In contrast, in ponds near paved 
roads and fairly close to town, the frogs may be 
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The bullfrog, left, and the southern bull- 
frog, below, are the most popular targets 
for avid frog giggers. The male southern 
bullfrog, in foreground, is distinguished 
by the large tympanum, or ear. Visions of 
frog legs sizzling in the pan make up for 
the lack of sleep necessary for this sport. 


plentiful but will plop into the water at the first 
flash of light. 

Jake Carpenter, fish management specialist at 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Re- 
search Laboratory at Eustis, swears he has seen a 
sure cure for immobilizing nervous frogs—with a 
power mower. A friend at Dunnellon introduced 
him to this method, 

At first I though he was going to lead into the 
old one about a frog hunting trip in which the 
temperature changed so rapidly that as the frogs 
jumped into the freezing water they were caught 
with their legs sticking up out of the ice. Harvest 
with a reel type mower was a cinch. 

But Carpenter's friend attacked from a different 
angle. He removed the blade and handles and 
placed the running mower in the bottom of the 


Photo By Frank J. Ligas 
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boat. This reportedly kept the hitherto spooky 
frogs quiet. Carpenter figures it was the steady 
humming vibration that did it. 


Warm spring and summer nights are the best 
hunting times. Rich likes to start out at “dark, 
plus 30.” The frogs seem a little hungrier then, 
and you may beat the other frog giggers to the 
best spots. 


Two sizable frogs bear the brunt of commercial 
and sport gigging in Florida. The largest, the bull- 
frog, Rana catesbeiana, is found from central Flor- 
ida northward. Rana grylio, also called southern 
bullfrog, is distributed statewide and is particularly 
abundant in the Everglades area, but according to 
one source, could be on the way to extermination 
in the larger prairies through overhunting. 

Just like a desperate duck hunter may knock off 
a coot now and then, an out-of-luck frogger some- 
times spears a leopard frog (Rana pipiens) but 
doesn’t end up with much meat from this slim, 
spotted “greenie.” 


Differences in the bullfrog and the southern 
bullfrog are apparent in the geographical location. 
Physically, the frogs are similar, although the bull- 
frog is distinct in having a fourth toe that sticks 
out far beyond the others, and the snout of the 
southern bullfrog is more pointed than that of the 
bullfrog. 
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The call of the first is two deep, resonant notes; 
the southern bullfrog is often called “pig frog” be- 
cause of its pig-like grunts. 

Water and air temperature determine the frog’s 
breeding behavior, with temperatures above the 
70’s being the warmth that brings on the urge. 
Reproduction is affected by droughts, too. 


In extensive research in the 1960’s, Frank Ligas, 
then with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, found that a female southern bullfrog, 
depending upon size, can produce from 6 to 34 
thousand eggs, which hatch in three days if the 
temperature remains from 75 to 85 degrees. Tad- 
poles produced transform into tiny frogs in from 
three to five months. Food of bullfrogs is composed 
of crayfish, insects, minnows, and other frogs. 


The biggest southern bullfrog collected by Ligas 
in the Everglades weighed just eight ounces. But 
from the tales I’m told, the regular bullfrog gets 
considerably larger. The ones we've gigged recently 
in the ponds and marshes close to Eustis weighed 
at least 10 ounces. 


Frogs, despite their beautiful camouflage job, 
are easy to spot at night in a lantern’s beam. The 
eyes don’t glow vividly but there is a certain 
“something” that makes you aware of the frog 
floating on the weeds out there. It may be the 

(Continued on next page) 
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The front legs and back of the bullfrog can pro- 
vide some extra eating and they are every bit 
as tasty as the hind legs are. Frogs are care- 
fully skinned and cleaned, above, then cooked to 
perfection in a frying pan, right. Just a few 
hours effort supplies a delicious and low cost meal. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
tilt of the head out of the water, or the light- 
colored underjaw showing—it’s not tough to spot 
them. Along a deeper or clean shore, they may sit 
on the bank where they are also easily spotted. 

Rich creeps up on his frogs steadily and quietly, 
guiding the gig with two hands until it is inches 
from the frog, then socking it home. If things go 
well, another frog goes in the sack. 

It is no trick to peel the skin from the hind legs 
of a frog. You simply make a cut all around the 
slippery critter just above the area where the legs 
join the body. Pull downward with pliers, and 
that beautiful, pink meat is exposed. Cut through 
the backbone to detach the legs from the body. 

I recently read a suggestion that has possible 
merit; with frog populations decreasing through 
overhunting and drainage, maybe the whole frog 
should be eaten. You cut off the head and feet, 
remove the skin and entrails, and utilize the front 
legs and back as well as the hind legs. It might 
be worth consideration. 

If you are the nervous type and sensitive to frog 
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legs “jumping” in the frying pan, you might want 
to remove the white nerve that sticks out when 
you split the hind legs apart. 


Frog legs are a real delicacy, with a dainty, 
distinct flavor. A mess of them, dipped in batter 
and fried crisp, is deluxe eating—something for 
which you’d pay $2.00 a pound, or $3.50 a plate. 


I guess you might say there are some hazards 
connected with the wading method of frog-gigging. 
Minor ones might include mosquitoes, an unex- 
pected dunking now and then, and the loss of a 
little sleep. 


And you'll see a few snakes, but they will be as 
happy to get out of your way as you will be to 
see them go. Rich was “snake-bit” in that same 
pond where we saw the ’gator, but admits it was 
his own carelessness that caused it. He had gigged 
the snake and was trying to stomp it when the 
thing reared back and bit him on the ankle. A 
quick trip to the local hospital was the result. 


Remember that not all the snakes you might see 
are water moccasins. There are at least a dozen 
similar water snakes, some of them looking more 
like a moccasin than the moccasin does itself. 


But play it safe. Give any snake, or alligator, a 
chance to get out of your way. 


So next time you’ve nothing to do on a warm 
Florida evening, grab your gig and go frog hunting. 
The investment is low, the fun high, and the eating 
superb. @ 


Photos By Lovett Williams 
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The Flier 


By GENE SMITH 


HATS THE LEAST known “bream,” or panfish, 

that reaches catchable size and is included on 
Florida’s list of game fishes? Without doubt, it’s 
the flier. Some call it fly bream, sand bream, round 
flier, and I once heard it labeled “gov’ment bream,” 
because of the mistaken idea that U.S. hatcheries 
stocked them in Florida waters “back in the 
*thutties.” 

Centrarchus macropterus is its scientific name; 
just plain Flier is its accepted common name; and 
it has been here all along. 

To the casual eye scanning a mixed string of pan- 
fish caught in a Florida stream, the flier is not 
much different from a black crappie (speckled 
perch) or, perhaps, an underfed bluegill. The flier’s 
coloration and markings, and its general head and 
body shape, do suggest a young speck or a blue- 
gill. But there are differences, naturally, or it 
wouldn’t be a separate species; a cousin to the other 
sunfishes. 

The flier is a round-bodied, somewhat thin-bellied 
panfish that reaches a maximum length of only six 
or seven inches, and I haven’t seen many that large. 
Its color is usually yellowish underneath and green- 
ish with a silvery shine on the sides. Not much 
there that distinguishes it. 

But there are two or three good characteristics 
that will help an angler identify the flier quickly 
and surely. 

One of them is that the dorsal and anal fins are 
practically the same size (whereas in most pan- 
fish, except the speckled perch, the dorsal is larger) . 
Another “mark” is the series of longitudinal dotted 
lines along the lower sides, caused by a dark spot 
on each scale. Still other identifying features are 
the ocellus, or spot on the back portion of the dorsal 
fin (most distinct on younger specimens) and the 
black line and “teardrop” through and under the 
flier’s eye. 

This fish does not occur naturally in ponds and 
lakes—unless they connect, at least part of the 
time, with a flowing stream. Fliers are found in 
rivers, creeks, and swampy sloughs from central 
Florida northward in the Sunshine State, and from 
the Virginia lowlands to Louisiana. It also ascends 
the Mississippi River watershed to southern 
Illinois. 

In Florida, it has been collected by fishery biolo- 
gists taking fish population surveys from the St. 
Marys and St. Johns rivers all the way to the 
Escambia and Perdido. Fliers are fairly common 
in the upper Suwannee River and its main northern 
tributary, the Withlacoochee; also in Holmes and 
Pine Log creeks, tributaries of the Choctawhatchee 
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The flier resembles a speckled perch or a juvenile blue- 
gill, although it is much less popular. Inhabiting all the 
major river systems of northern Florida, it's a catchable 
panfish—taken mostly on canepoles, using worms for bait. 


River in the panhandle section. They are also 
occasional-to-common in Lake Seminole (Jim 
Woodruff Reservoir) on the Florida-Georgia state 
line. 

Fliers spawn in typical sunfish fashion, The male 
of the species fans a bed in the spring or early sum- 
mer .and guards it against other occupancy or 
trespass until a female in spawning condition comes 
along. They engage in a brief courtship and begin 
frequenting the nest area to await further develop- 
ments. At the time appointed by Nature, they 
begin a flurry of activity over the nest depression 
and simultaneously deposit eggs and milt. 

The female flier may produce five-to-six thousand 
eggs per spawning, which is not a large family-in- 
the-making as fish broods go. (A bluegill, for ex- 
ample, is said to lay up to around 65,000 eggs; the 
largemouth bass, up to 100,000; speckled perch, 
well over that, and the American eel, a true fish, 
incidentally, lays eggs numbering into the millions, 
marine biologists say.) 

Fliers feed on the usual panfish fare, too. The 
young stick to various worms and larvae. As they 
grow, they graduate to adult bugs and other small 
aquatic organisms, but throughout their lives they 
remain fond of mosquito larvae, which is quite nice. 

By the end of their first year, the surviving young 
fliers have attained about half their adult length. 
The last three or four inches’ growth takes another 
two-to-three years, however. 

Fishing for fliers is hardly the exciting sport 
that taking bass on a fly rod produces, but it is 
pleasant just the same. Cane polers take them on 
worms—ordinarily while fishing for redbreasts, 
bluegills, stumpknockers, or longear sunfish. Fliers 
also take small popping bugs and artificial flies. 

They may be in the lightweight division and short 
on “class,” but fliers are good little scrappers on 
light tackle and as good as a fish-hungry fellow 
wants when it comes to flavor. © 
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‘Tubing’ Down the River 


Floating Fun along the Ichetucknee 


HERE'S A NEW water sport afloat! 

Floridians, because of easy access to water, 
have always been quick to seek new water sports 
and create variations on the old ones. For instance, 
skin and SCUBA diving was a spin-off from swim- 
ming. Likewise, when you see a boat nowadays 
it’s liable to have a water skiier behind it. 

But, unlike some of the modern aqua-sports re- 
quiring expensive equipment, instruction, and con- 
siderable skill and daring, the latest thing wasn’t 
really “invented.” It just sort of drifted onto the 
scene sometime after the invention of pneumatic 
automobile tires. 

The newest pastime is “tubing”’—floating down 
a river or stream on an inner tube. It’s simple. 
All you-need is a tube, a stream, a swimsuit, pre- 
arranged transportation from the finish back to 
your upstream starting point, and a yen to relax. 

Some people lash several inner tubes together 
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to form a raft or chain and have a “tubing party.” 
Others prefer the solitude of a solo float trip, or, 
perhaps, “tubes for two.” However you want to 
go, it’s a blissful way to spend some leisure time, 
letting the will of the water take you downstream 
on a serene, or rollicking, float trip guaranteed 
to wipe out the cares of the world—for the dura- 
tion of the trip, at least. 

Where to go to do this? 

Any gentle waterway will do, but one of the 
more popular in Florida—and believed to be the 
spot where “tubing,” by this name, anyway, origi- 
nated—is at Ichetucknee Springs State Park, where 
a sequence of sparkling spring heads form beauti- 
ful little Ichetucknee River. Surrounding the river 
is a 2,24l-acre expanse of picturesque woodlands. 

Ichetucknee Springs State Park is about 5 miles 
northwest of Fort White, or some 30 miles north- 
west of Gainesville. It is reached via State Road 
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238. The entrance road from the highway leads 
to a parking area at the head spring. Restrooms 
and a picnic area are available nearby. 

The head spring is usually the starting point 
for a tubing trip. Here, tubes are “boarded” for 
a 3-hour float trip that generally winds up just 
past the U.S. Highway 27 bridge where the 
Ichetucknee merges with the Santa Fe River— 
which eventually joins the fabled Suwannee River, 
which flows into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Longer trips are only for the especially hardy, 
since the waters of the Ichetucknee maintain an 
average temperature of about 70 degrees F. This 
chilling, but rejuvenating, environment keeps the 
party cool and lively and makes tubing a refresh- 
ing experience. 

The exhilarating new sport attracts floaters of 
all ages, grandpas to toddlers, and it’s interesting 
just to watch a float party begin. 

As the participants wade into the head spring 
from shore, there’s a sense of adventure; of look- 
ing forward to the trip ahead. And there’s the 
inevitable period of getting accustomed to the cool 
temperature of the water. 

At later points, all are relaxed and soaking in 
the calm glory of the scenery above, below, and 
around them. As time passes, spirits are likely 
to rise, and frivolity to mount. Rowdy, good- 
natured water fights, swift dives to the clear 
bottom, and long, “chain gang” lines are common. 

By the end of the trip, most groups emerge tired 
but strangely invigorated, and quite happy to be 
able to ride back to the head spring by car for 
warm clothes and, perhaps, a picnic lunch. 

Ichetucknee Springs was purchased by the 
state for $1,850,000 from the F.R. & J. Corporation 
of Gainesville, which held an option from Loncala 


By VIRGINIA NEWMAN 


The newest of aquatic pastimes, “tubing,” is 
attracting more and more people. This group 
of adventurers is preparing to launch their 
tubes for a rewarding float trip on the clear 
cool water in Ichetucknee Springs State Park. 
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Phosphate Company, a High Springs firm with 
British investors, which had owned the land for a 
long period but had never developed it. 

The company, in selling the land for use as a 
state park, said it had tried to keep the Ichetucknee 
area open for public use, but as the springs in- 
creased in popularity for floating, the resulting 
influx of people could not be controlled. The firm 
was no longer able to maintain the property in its 
natural state. 

Area residents say the tubing fad actually began 
quite a few years ago among local teenagers, then 
seemed to spread quickly to students at the Uni- 
versity of Florida at Gainesville. Soon, families, 
church groups, family reunions, civic clubs, and 
other groups of fun-seekers were getting on the 
bandwagon—or the inner tube. 

Gradually, the river and its surrounding area 
became clogged with litter left behind by careless 
visitors. The area eventually reached the point of 
being in danger of destruction. Mountains of beer 
and soft drink cans formed, litter was everywhere, 
and vandalism was rampant. 

Ironically, Ichetucknee Springs had yielded it- 
self to centuries of use before modern man 
discovered its suitability for water sports. Pre- 
Columbian Indians, Spanish explorers and mission- 
aries, early white settlers, soldiers, travelling 
naturalists, millers, thirsty cattle and wildlife, and 
phosphate miners—all had utilized its bubbling 
waters; yet the natural marvel had endured. But 
the spring run’s attraction as the perfect place for 
tubing almost “did it under.” 

Groups of concerned citizens made a valiant ef- 
fort to clean the place up. Divers from the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Boy and Girl Scouts from 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
surrounding towns, and others periodically would 
organize litter clean-up campaigns. The area would 
be sparkling for a time but, unfortunately, the 
same old unsightly situation would soon reappear. 

It was not until the purchase by the state and the 
takeover by the Department of Natural Resources 
that this terrible predicament was brought under 
control. The Department’s Division of Recreation 
and Parks installed resident park personnel to 
supervise a massive clean-up of the disgusting 
volume of trash. It took weeks of concentrated 
effort to haul out tons of cans from the river 
bottom and along the banks. 

Then, strict enforcement of rules was initiated 
to put a stop to a number of practices that were 
contributing to the disorder. The rules, all intended 
to help preserve the enchanting features of the 
property for the use and enjoyment of all, forbid 
vandalism, fires, hunting and trapping, firearms, 
boats with motors, camping, and alcoholic bever- 
ages. 

An environmentally-educated and enthusiastic 
public has cooperated to the fullest extent. It seems 
most visitors now realize it’s really no fun to float 
down a river strewn with litter; that a scenic land- 
scape is marred by vandalism; that alcoholic bev- 
erages can cause visitors to become boisterous to 


the point of being objectionable to those trying to 
have a family outing; and that motorboats on the 
narrow waterway would endanger the lives of 
swimmers, divers, and “tubers.” 

The result has been wonderful. The pristine 
beauty of the spot has been preserved. Today, the 
fun and splendor of nature are still there in abun- 
dance and the manmade ugliness is gone. 

The focal point of the park remains the springs, 
Florida’s third largest, which issue an average of 
216 million gallons of water daily. The five winding 
miles of transparent water that make up Ichetuck- 
nee River are fed by seven major spring boils and 
numerous small ones. 

The water rises from the bowels of the earth in 
what is known as a spring of “first magnitude”— 
one with a flow of at least 100 cubic feet of water 
per second, (Ichetucknee is one of only 75 first 
magnitude springs in the country. The immensity 
of its flow may be appreciated when it is realized 
that the discharge of a single cubic foot per second 
would fill a l-acre area to a depth of 2 feet in 24 
hours, or fill a typical 35 x 20-foot swimming pool 
in about an hour.) 

Other springs in the series are Jug Springs, so 
named for its shape, and particularly dangerous 
to SCUBA divers because of a narrow passage into 
its cave; Mission Spring, site of an old Spanish 
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mission thought to have been located there; and 
Mill Spring, the flow from which once powered a 
grist mill. Too, in addition to its practical use, this 
spring also was the scene of oldtime baptismal 
services, picnics, and other family gatherings. 

The name of Ichetucknee Springs and its river 
ean be traced back to the Purcell-Stuart map of 
1778, when it was spelled Weechatooka and Wee- 
chatookame. By the time of the issue of the Taylor 
map in 1839, it was spelled as it is today. 

A writer for The Florida Geological Survey re- 
ports, “I believe this name to be composed of Creek 
wa for water, echas for beaver, and toka or tomeka 


Tubing appeals to all ages, left. The 70 
degree water in the Ichetucknee makes 
the trip cool and lively. The tubers 
stop for lunch on the river, at right. 
Thoughtless littering produced the 
mounds of cans and other refuse, 
above. It involved weeks to remove 
the tons of litter from the river. 
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for caused by, with the whole word meaning 
Beaver Pond. The remains of beaver are still com- 
mon in the bed of the stream. 

“Jackson Lewis, an old Hitchiti Indian who was 
one of Swanton’s informants, pronounced the name 
Oetcotukni and translated it as ‘where there is a 
pond of water.’ Since no natural pond exists near 
the river, the pond was probably a beaver pond 
which no longer exists,” said the writer. 

The spring waters promote the luxuriant growth 
of many varieties of plant life along the river 
banks, particularly in a stretch of broad, shallow 

(Continued on next page) 
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grass flats south of the third large spring. In nar- 
rower portions, a dense canopy of maple, sweet- 
gum, Florida elm, ash, bald cypress, and other trees 
add considerably to the beauty and pleasure of 
tubing down the river. 

Hikers find special delight in the plant com- 
munities within the park. Some 65 percent of the 
parkland is mesophytic hammock, of low elevation 
and moderately drained, The heavily-shaded forest 
of mixed hardwoods contains Southern red oak, 
laurel oak, flowering dogwood, and sparkleberry. 
About 30 percent of the park is a sandy, sunny 
area of higher elevation. This section has stands 
of turkey and sand-post oak, longleaf pine, bracken 
fern, and wiregrass. 

Soaking in the scenery is part of the fun for 
tubing zealots, but a trip down the Ichetucknee 
doesn’t have to be a strictly passive affair. Ex- 
ploring for artifacts can be rewarding in several 
ways. It is possible that the bones of long-extinct 
animals can be found along the river bottom. 

Skin divers exploring the spring channels and 
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the pockets along the riverbed have brought up 
bones of saber-toothed tigers, mastodons, ground 
sloths, and camels which date back to over 10,000 
years. But don’t forget that such finds must not be 
taken from the park. Turn them in to the ranger 
for possible use in scientific work or for the state 
museum. 


Stanley Olsen, of Florida State University’s 
Anthropology Department in Tallahassee, partici- 
pated in one of the first archeological finds at the 
springs in 1947. He told an interviewer that al- 
though there have been no human fossils un- 
covered at Ichetucknee Springs, many Indian relics 
and artifacts have been recovered from kitchen 
middens or brought up from the water by divers. 


Former owners have said they know of several 
still undisturbed middens but do not wish to reveal 
their locations for fear the curious will destroy 
them before they are investigated scientifically. 


After the Indians came the Spaniards. Then came 
settlers, who for years ran a hand-operated ferry 
near Grassy Flats. They also built the grist mill 
to grind locally grown corn for area residents. 
Part of the old log dam is still visible at Mill 
Spring, and one can see where the miller hewed 
through solid rock to form the millrace and a place 
to install his wheel. 


During World War I, a shortage of fertilizer saw 
the area opened to phosphate mining. The process 
used was called hardrock mining, a completely 
different process from that used today. But as 
modern mining methods were invented, most of 


The scenery along, and beneath, the Ichetucknee River adds 
to the enjoyment of the float trip, above left. The cares 
of the world are leit behind by relaxing in the cool water, 
below. There is no camping at Ichetucknee, but nice camping 
facilities are available in nearby O’Leno Siate Park, leit. 
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the phosphate companies moved down to central 
Florida for the more profitable strip mining. 

Still to be seen, however, are remnants of cabins 
thrown up at Ichetuecknee by oldtime phosphate 
workers and latter day squatters attracted by the 
beauty and isolation of the area. They would erect 
lean-to shacks and remain until discovered and 
chased out. 

In addition to the historical and archeological 
interest for swimmers, divers, and tubers along 
the river, nature has provided a_birdwatcher’s 
paradise at the point called Grassy Flats. Ducks 
and other waterfowl feed in the shallows on 
various aquatic life and vegetation to their liking. 
Also, the woodlands bordering the flats are alive 
with many species of birds. 

It is believed that most of the alligators that 
once lived along the stream have been poached or 
scared out now, but large freshwater turtles and 
great numbers of fish abound in the crystal water. 
Sport fishing is excellent. Sometimes there is extra 
fun in being able to see a fish before it actually 
takes the lure or bait. 

In purchasing Ichetucknee, the state gained for 
the people of Florida a beautiful, interesting, and 
highly valuable property. It is reassuring to note 
that with the continued interest and cooperation 
of the public, it will be preserved essentially in its 
natural state to be enjoyed by generations to come. 

Ney C. Landrum, director of the Division of 
Recreation and Parks, said the present program 
of development includes the construction of a park- 
ing lot, a restroom building, and a picnic area at 
the head spring. Other than improvements to the 
banks to correct erosion and drainage, no further 
development is planned at this time. 

“We are opening the area for active recreational 
use,” said Landrum, “but intend to fully preserve 
and enhance the park’s abundant natural features. 
The river and river swamp will be protected since 
we are allowing only nonmotorized water craft. 
This assures full enjoyment by swimmers, tubers, 
and canoeists.” 

Canoeing plays an important role in the total 
recreational picture for Ichetucknee Springs and 
river, which is included in the state’s newly de- 
signated system of canoe trails (See FLorma WiLp- 
uire, April 1971, p. 16). 

“There are no plans for camping facilities at 
Ichetucknee since complete campgrounds are 
available at nearby O’Leno State Park,” Landrum 
added. 

Ichetucknee Springs State Park has a wealth 
of recreational pursuits to offer, but for the pre- 
sent, the young and the old, the energetic and the 
not-so-energetic, the nature lover and the fun 
seeker—all seem to be primarily drawn to it for 
the sheer and simple joy of just tubing “down the 
lazy river...” © 
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\Wprorcer rr. It’s just too hot to grow herbs in 

F Florida. It would almost be like trying to grow 
oranges in Alaska.” 

That was the sage advice two Tallahassee ladies 
got when they became interested in pursuing the 
age-old practice of raising herbs—yarbs, if you 
please—on a small business basis. 

Undaunted, and armed with knowledge gained 
from extensive reading on the subject, Phyllis 
Phipps and Margo Simpson determined to try. 
They were to find that not only could they grow 
herbs in north Florida; they could harvest two 
crops a year! 

Naming their unusual Florida garden “The Yarb 
Patch,” they went to work, first having carefully 
assessed the location they had in mind, a gentle 
slope of about an acre between the Phipps home 
on the Thomasville Highway, and Lake Hall, which 
it overlooks. The slope would assure the good 
drainage so vital to herb growing. 

The area selected for The Yarb Patch was covered 
with trees, vines, and underbrush. With the help 
of Mr. Phipps and an occasional assist from their 
handyman, they cleared the acre, leaving the 
oaks, large pines, holly, magnolia, and dogwood 
trees, expecting that the shade they would provide 
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add some spice to your life 


Herb Growing 


By SABINE EHLERS 


would counteract the heat so detrimental to grow- 
ing herbs. 

A sampling of the soil was the next necessary 
step, and they called upon the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture to make the test. 

It is important that soil for plant nutrition con- 
tain phosphorous, nitrogen, potash, and lime, as 
well as small amounts of iron, sulphur, magne- 
sium, and very small amounts of the trace ele- 
ments manganese, boron, chlorine, iodine, zinc, 
and copper. Not enough or too much of any one 
element can mean failure to an herb crop. 
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A soil test also determines whether or not a 
garden lacks humus. It gives specific quantities 
of fertilizer to add, and the exact degree of lime 
necessary, in terms of the soil’s pH, a measure 
of the degree of acidity or alkalinity. (A pH of 
less than 7 denotes acidity; above 7, alkalinity.) 

The Yarb Patch test showed a rich, friable 
loam—but lacking in calcium and on the acid 
side. Mrs. Simpson added dolomite lime to sup- 
ply the alkalinity and fed the plants with organic 
fish emulsion made from deep-sea fish, containing 
calcium, trace elements, and minerals. (A 6-month 
period is required for the lime to adequately 
sweeten acid soil.) 

Adapting the growing season to the climate was 
of next importance. They started in mid-March 
with $60.00 worth of stock, sowing dill, anise, 
thyme, rosemary, and other herbs that like a 
cool germination season and, in fact, can even 
stand a light frost. 


The plants grew well following the period nec- 
essary for the lime to alkalinize the soil. It was, 
of course, important to cultivate and water the 
herb garden, cultivation being necessary not only 
to kill weeds but to prevent the runoff of benefi- 


Margo Simpson, far left, and Phyllis Phipps of Tallahassee 
gather herbs that thrive in north Florida’s climate. Herbs 
are packaged, below, and sold in the Yarb Patch Gift Shop. 
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cial rain water. Cultivation creates a dry mulch 
on the soil’s surface and moisture is thereby 
stored in proper amounts on their sloping garden. 
Shallow cultivation is important in order to pre- 
vent injury to roots near the surface. A thorough 
wetting to about a 3-inch depth is about right, 
the ladies say, pointing out that surface wetting 
alone will do more harm than good. 

After a good spring harvest in mid-June, growth 
began to slow down, and in July and August, the 
herbs in The Yarb Patch “hung on, but just,” 
Mrs. Simpson reports. 

In mid-September the ladies mulched with 
spoiled hay, fed the plants with fish emulsion about 
every two weeks, and the garden came to life 
again! The herbs grew large, strong, and healthy, 
and “we had a fine second crop just before a hard 
freeze in November,” said Mrs. Phipps. 

Each spring after the possibility of a hard freeze 
is past, Mrs. Simpson prunes the herbs back 
severely, rakes back the mulch, and cultivates 
around the tender plants. Then she mixes a bulk 
fertilizer high in nitrogen and renews the lime. 

“T sprinkle the lime over the soil in a layer as 
though I were making a pie crust,” she says, “then 
stir it into the soil around the roots.” 

The Yarb Patch herbs are never sprayed with 
commercial pesticides. Mrs. Simpson explains, “If 
plants are healthy they don’t get buggy. We im- 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
port praying mantises, and sometimes sprinkle the 
herbs with flowers of sulphur for a fungicide, or 
water with an infusion of stinging nettles. Some 
herbs, like basil, marigold, and garlic act as pest 
repellents themselves.” 

So it has gone for the last four years. This year 
The Yarb Patch boasts a variety of 60 herbs. 
Among them are anise, Pimpinella anisum; sweet 
basil, Ocimum basilicum; bay, Laurus nobilis: 
borage, Borago officinalis; burnet, Sanguisorba 
minor; chervil, Anthricus cerefolium; chive, Allium 
schoenoprasum; costmary, Chrysanthemum balsa- 
mita; dill, Anethum graveolens; hyssop, Hyssopus 
officinalis; lemon balm, Melissa officinalis; mari- 
gold, Calendula officinalis; Peppermint, Mentha 
piperita; American apple mint, M. gentilis; berga- 
mot, Monarda didyma; origanum (oregano), Ori- 
ganum vulgare; rue, Ruta graveolens; sage, Salvia 
officinalis; pineapple sage, S. rutilans; winter 
savory, Satureia montana; creeping thyme, Thymus 
serpyllum; germander, Teucrium chamaedrys; san- 
tolina, Santonica chamaecyparissus; mugwort, Arte- 
misia vulgaris; yarrow, Achillea millefoliwm; laven- 
der, Lavandula vera; tansy, Tanacetum vulgare; 
chamomile, Anthemis nobilis; and upland cress, 
Barbarea praecox. 

Harvesting, then drying the herbs for sale in The 
Yarb Patch gift shop, a one-room “country store” 
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built by the owners two years ago, keeps Mrs. 
Phipps and Mrs. Simpson busy. 

They harvest leaf herbs when they are lush and 
green, explaining that if they wait for the flowers, 
many of the leaves will have yellowed. For basil, 
chervil, mint, lovage (Levisticwm officinale), and 
oregano this means harvesting just when they come 
into bud. Lemon balm, thyme, rosemary, and sage 
can be harvested anytime there is a full, fresh 
growth of leaves. Parsley may be picked as often 
as it shows good, healthy growth. Chive, too, should 
be cut before any of the leaves are yellow. 

When the herbs are ready for harvest, the stems 
are cut after the dew is off the grass. This helps to 
seal the essential oils in the leaves, which are wet 
again after culling, then washed and spread in the 
shade to “drip dry.” 

Next comes the drying process. 

There are at least three good methods for drying 
herbs, and from time to time The Yarb Patch ladies 
use them all. They tie small bunches of herbs with 
a string and hang them up to dry. They also spread 
herbs loosely over screening for drying. And oc- 
casionally, they dry them in a very slow oven—with 
the door open—so that the natural oils are not 
driven out. 

After the herbs are dried, they are crumbled and 
the ladies combine their own blends for bouquet 
garni and salad herbs. They also make herb vinegars 
and teas, items especially popular with Tallahassee 
residents. All their products are bottled to sell. 

That the herb business is profitable is evident by 
the growth of The Yarb Patch. This year, the ladies 
have sold over 2,000 seedlings they started in a 
space rented from a greenhouse owner. 

Next year’s sales look even more promising. 
Tallahassee landscape architect Sam Hand, Jr., has 
contracted to buy some seedlings for inclusion into 
the gardens he is planning. 

Says Hand, “Many of my clients ask me about 
planning a vegetable garden for them, but when 
they do not have the space for one, I suggest an herb 
patch instead. Herbs are useful, fragrant, and deco- 
rative, and because of their long history and mys- 
tical associations they are a conversation piece as 
well. 

“Since landscape gardening does not include the 
study of herbs, Mrs. Phipps and Mrs. Simpson 
have helped me by suggesting groupings of herbs 
to plant that do well and look well together,” Hand 
says. 


The history of herbs is indeed connected with 
mysticism, as he has stated. Herbs have a history 
as old as man’s own, or older. They have been 
identified with the beginnings of recorded civili- 
zation. 

Tue Greek Hersat, written in the first century 
by Dioscorides, has been known to scholars ever 
since. “Englished” in the mid-17th century, it was 
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finally printed in English in the 20th century. It 
is a large tome describing some of the uses of 
hundreds of roots, juices, aromatics, simples, wines, 
and other plant derivatives. It contains the names 
of esoteric and unknown herbs as well as common 
ones such as parsley, which Dioscorides recom- 
mended for urethral ailments. 

THe GreEK Hersav’s list of “cures” is amazing 
both in kind and number. For all serious students 
of herbs and their uses, the book is a must. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth II of England, 
nosegays of sweet-smelling rosemary, thyme, daf- 
fodils, white stock, primroses, and violets were 
believed to protect the wearer from infection— 
particularly from the plague. 

So-called “strewing herbs” such as hyssop, mint, 
lavender, sweet woodruff, and similar aromatic 
herbs were once scattered, or strewn, upon floors 
to overcome odors due to poor sanitation—a fore- 
runner of modern air fresheners. 

As for medicinal use, there is a long, long list of 
herbs used in ancient days, and even today, the 
cinchona tree is a source of quinine. The deadly 
nightshade, Atropa belladonna, is used for treat- 


Approximately 60 different varieties of herbs are grown 
at the Yarb Patch. Leaves of young borage, shown leit, 
provide a delicate cucumber flavor. A fountain, below. 
is a focal point of the attractively landscaped garden. 
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ment of eye disorders, and from the common fox- 
glove comes the indispensable drug digitalis, so 
widely used as a heart stimulant. This list, too, 
could go on and on, for modern pharmaceuticals 
draw heavily on the products of nature, both wild- 
growing and cultivated. 

According to available figures, the herb busi- 
ness is an expanding market. The mint crop alone 
is worth millions of dollars annually. There is a 
constant demand for tarragon and lavender. Herb 
products such as herb vinegars, salad dressings, 
wine mustard, catnip toys, and herb spice shelves 
are in demand also. Housewives are clamoring for 
recipes using herbs. 

The Yarb Patch ladies warn, however, that a 
successful cottage herb business is hard work, for, 
as they have pointed out, herbs cannot be raised 
without considerable effort. The gardening itself 
is physically taxing, and the processing and pack- 
aging take time and effort. Often the work includes 
writing a cookbook, as Mrs. Phipps has done to 
encourage the use of their products. 

Both ladies say they thrive on raising and mar- 
keting their herbs, but they do not wish to mislead 
anyone who is thinking of going into the cottage 
herb business expecting to find it easy. 

But growing herbs in one’s garden as a hobby— 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
that’s a different matter. An herb garden need not 
be large, as Mr. Hand pointed out. Herbs can be 
raised from seed in a vegetable garden, or as 
border plants in and around a flower garden, or 
even in flower boxes and pots. 

The hobby attracts many people, so many, in 
fact, that there is a national society, The Herb 
Society of America, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 02115, which holds annual meetings, 
with chapters in various states taking turns serv- 
ing as host. 

Mrs. Carl Buchheister, an eminent herbalist, and 
wife of The National Audubon Society’s president 
emeritus and a member of the board of directors 
of the Edward Ball Wildlife Foundation in Florida, 
visited The Yarb Patch early in its second year 
of operation. She was excited about the venture 
and agreed to serve as a consultant. 


A feeding wasp inspects a cluster of garlic 
flowers, above. Not all plants at the Yarb 
Patch are grown for their medicinal or spicy 
properties, Lamb’s ear, right, is grown just 
for the fun of it, because of its soft and 
furry leaves that are velvety to the touch. 
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It happened that she had discovered a native 
variety of rosemary growing on St. George’s Island 
and suggested The Yarb Patch include it in their 
garden. She also helped select the best locations 
for several herbs and was “most helpful generally,” 
says Mrs. Simpson. 

In an interesting sidelight, Mrs. Buchheister un- 
derscored the need and value of learning and using 
the Latin names of herbs and other plants along 
with their common names. 

She told of being on a train on which one car 
was filled with botanists from many nations en- 
route to a meeting of The International Union of 
Conservation of Nature (IUCN) in Warsaw, Poland. 
She was also planning to attend the same meeting. 

“The train stopped for some unexplained reason 
in a rural area,” she related, “and as I looked 
down along the track, I saw many flowers, some 
of which I recognized. I got off the train and 
picked a few. When I returned to the car, the 
botanists came alive. They all knew the scientific 
names and began identifying and discussing the 
flowers. Suddenly, despite our native language 
differences, we were communicating and under- 
standing each other! It was a heart-warming ex- 
perience,” said Mrs. Buchheister. 

But whether one is planning to go into cottage 
herb growing or wishes to grow a few herbs just 
for fun, The Yarb Patch ladies suggest that reading 
books on the subject will be invaluable. 

They have found the following titles particularly 
helpful. In conclusion, we pass them along to in- 
terested readers: Herss From Garpen to Taste, 
by Dorothy Childs Hogner, Oxford University, 
London, 1953; Green ENCHANTMENT, by Rosetta 
E. Clarkson, Macmillan, New York, 1942; Garpren- 
ING WITH HerBs FOR FLAVOR AND FRAGRANCE, by 
Helen M. Fox, Macmillan, New York, 1949; and 
Herss, How to Grow THem anp How to UssE 
TEM, revised edition, Charles T. Branford, Boston, 
1947. @ 
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the selecting of new types of shooting glasses or sights—or combinations 
of both—can bring about those long-sought improved hunting results 


T CAN TRULY BE SAID that the life of the average 
hunter of these times is not without anxieties— 
and for numerous reasons! 

First of all, there has been another annual in- 
crease in the number of licensed hunters, and with 
each increase, more competition for harvestable 
portions of the annual crop of wild game. 

Tied in with added hunting pressure has been a 
steady loss of wilderness lands to an expanding 
human population. 

In most states, game and fish commissions have 
to be ever alert to obtain leases for the available 
public hunting privileges on suitable acreages where 
it still exists, or to hold on to what lands are already 
in public use. It is not an easy job, especially in 
states of fast growth and increasing population— 
like Florida. 

Also, there are many dedicated individuals and 
organizations that hold no friendship or patience 
with hunters. To the protectionist, legal hunting 
of surplus wild game is morally wrong and cruel. 
Many would abolish the sport of hunting entirely. 
Some of their efforts have to be taken seriously, 
and challenged. 

Pending in federal court is a suit instituted by 
“The Committee for Humane Legislation, Inc.,” 
with some 10,537 member-plaintiffs, against the 
U. S. Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. Their 
objective is court-ordered cessation of controlled 
hunting of deer and other wild game on US.- 
managed public lands, even though periodic re- 
moval of overpopulations is a good game manage- 
ment practice unanimously recommended by 
experienced biologists! 

Don’t laugh about the supposed impossibility of 
a win by the plaintiffs. 

An organization called “Friends of Animals,” 
possibly the same as the “humane legislation” 
group, was successful in getting a court stop-order 
against a scheduled one-day controlled deer hunt 
last December in the Great Swamp National Wild- 
life Refuge in New Jersey. 

Also, in Connecticut, a bill was introduced in 
March of this year calling for abolishment of all 
sport hunting activity on both public and private 
lands in that state. 

In Congress, the extreme Mikva Bill would, if 
passed, eventually take away lawful ownership and 
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HUNTING 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


use of handguns for either hunting or target shoot- 
ing. 

Such sentiment is disturbing. It reflects little 
consideration for sportsmen, and in instances where 
the hunter or target shooter is given opportunity 
to offer rebuttal, or biologists to present their pro- 
fessional analysis, it is often like talking to a brick 
wall, so strongly opinionated are many persons. 

Repeatedly overlooked is the basic fact that most 
of this nation’s successful conservation programs 
are directly or indirectly financed by sportsmen, 
and that licensed hunters wish to mercifully harvest 
only such wild game population surpluses as nature 
would otherwise destroy, often far more cruelly 
than the quick death brought by a_ well-placed 
bullet. or shot pattern. 

There are other bad omens and influences. Con- 
sider some on the Florida scene. 

Activation of the Walt Disney World project 
near Kissimmee has gobbled up a huge land area, 
and there is now in progress a widening, encom- 
passing effect as new roads, hotels, motels, 
restaurants, service stations, residences, shopping 
centers, and side attractions are built. 

With this great expansion, there is already a 
noticeably fast increase in the resident population, 
not only in the area of central Florida affected by 
Disney World, but statewide. 

The entire complex is going to exert a dramatic 
influence on the pattern of Florida hunting. The 
neighboring Ocala National Forest, for example, 
will likely receive even heavier hunting pressure 
than in previous seasons, 

Another factor adversely affecting hunting is 
cattle rustling, a major criminal activity in Florida 
and a big headache to ranchers. Stock losses have 
reached serious proportions. 

In self-defense, ranchers have had to take a 
tight rope on both cattle herds and the coming and 
going of strangers on their property. 

Primarily, that was the reason behind passage 
in 1969 of the publicly unpopular Florida trespass 
law, Chapter 821, Florida Statutes, as amended. 
Hunters first felt the law’s impact last season. 

Generally, Florida ranchers hold no unfriendli- 
ness toward responsible hunters, who have hereto- 
fore been allowed to hunt on their land. Some 
ranchers still grant day-to-day hunting privileges 

(Continued on next page) 
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to those who seek permission. Mostly, however, 
access for hunting has been sharply curtailed. This 
drastic change in the seasonal hunting picture has 
hit Florida hunters hard. 


The average nimrod is not looking for trouble 
when he goes afield for his hunting—far from it. 
Rather than risk trespass accusation and legal 
complications, he will likely forsake former favorite 
hunting locations and try to find good hunting else- 
where. 


The result is that since passage of the new tres- 
pass law, unduly heavy, and, in some cases, harm- 
ful, hunting pressure has been put on the state’s 
wildlife management areas. 


Many sportsmen feel there should, and can, be 
a common meeting ground for landowners and 
licensed hunters. No problem is without solution by 
willing, logical, and cooperative minds. 


Hunters realize it is their obligation to prove 
individual responsibility and respect for property. 
Also paramount in thought is the knowledge that 
while wild game on private land belongs to the 
state, it is the landowners who have final say-so 
about public use of the land for hunting. 


Perhaps some sort of gentleman’s agreement can 
be worked out between landowners and hunter 
organizations. 

If so, it will be up to privileged hunters to police 
their own ranks. Fast and pointed examples must 
be made of irresponsible hunters who hurt public 
relations, and the sport of hunting itself, by 
thoughtlessly shooting road signs, rural mail boxes, 
roaming farm pets and idle farm or forestry 
machinery! Owner investments and tangible prop- 
erty must be respected. 


Equally serious is widespread littering of hunter- 
traveled roads and hunted areas. I write as a 
sorrowful witness. 


Time and again I have found areas around my 
tree stands littered with discarded beer cans and 
lunch wrapper trash. These findings have become 
so commonplace that I now carry a large plastic 
bag in my knapsack, to carry out picked up litter 
so the forest may once again reflect normal appear- 
ance and beauty. 


Also, it is astounding—and disheartening—to see 
the quantity and variety of litter that hunters either 
deliberately or thoughtlessly toss out of cars while 
traveling forest roads. 


In a postseason cleanup of Ocala National Forest 
roads by volunteer Boy Scouts, more than 420,000 
tin cans and bottles were picked up. In addition, 
there were huge piles of waste paper items, either 
burned under supervision or taken out of the forest 
along with the bottles and cans. 


Similar cleanups were conducted on the Camp 
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Blanding and J. W. Corbett wildlife management 
areas. 


The creation of such unsightly roadside condi- 
tions in public hunting areas hurts the sport’s image 
and also puts a discouraging burden on already 
hard-working Forest Service and Game & Fish 
Commission personnel. 


There is a law against roadside littering, and 
henceforth violators are likely to be legally taken 
to task by both patrolling law enforcement officers 
and by observant hunters. 


The same thing is going to be increasingly true 
of future game law violations witnessed. Law- 
abiding hunters are now voluntarily speaking up 
or acting in protest against witnessed illegal acts— 
as some violators sorrowfully learned last hunting 
season. 


Beyond a doubt, hunters are becoming acutely 
conscious of the developing harmful influences on 
public hunting and are taking action. This is en- 
couraging to the individual hunter in these trying 
times. 


Each of us should contribute something in addi- 
tion to our license dollars to help solve public hunt- 
ing problems. 


Wirn most shooters, the aiming eye needs all 
the light it can utilize if real shooting accuracy is 
to be achieved. 


Also, it helps to have sights clearly defined, with 
the target well lighted and preferably magnified. 
That’s where the average low-power hunting scope, 
with its light-gathering power, large field of view, 
magnification, and imposed-on-target aiming reti- 
cule, excels. Another advantage is that the scope’s 
optics can be focused to provide reasonable cor- 
rection for aiming eye defects. 


Besides the now popular telescopic sight, there 
have been other types of optical sights and accessor- 
ies designed to give a shooter positive hitting 
ability. Some have proven practical and some have 
fallen by the wayside. 


Of those that have failed, none raised more hope 
of sudden shooting expertness than the almost for- 
gotten Nydar shotgun sight, designed for central 
overbore mounting on pump and autoloading shot- 
guns, 

In the Nydar, an incorporated reflector lens 
produced an illusion of an aiming dot and circle 
floating in the air at the same range as the target 
being fired on. The purpose of the dot was to show 
exactly where the gun was pointing, and the circle 
was intended to serve as combination range guide 
and approximate shot pattern size guide. 


Seemingly, the theory was fine, but application 
just didn’t work out. There were a number of 
design faults. 
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Against certain backgrounds the aiming dot and 
circle could not be seen distinctly. 

The sight actually slowed most shotgun handling. 
Users usually developed into arm swingers instead 
of body-pivoting swingers on fast-moving targets. 

Adjusting a Nydar sight was difficult to do, des- 
pite furnished instructions, and the sight’s high 
receiver mounting and its fragile parts made field 
life short. 

Disappointed users soon became disgusted with 
the product. Today, remaining Nydar shotgun sights 
are collectors’ items. 

Far more practical has been the Weaver K-1 
scope sight, designed for rugged, serviceable mount- 
ing like any other scope sight. It has withstood the 
test of time and is one of the best optical aids a 
shooter can put on a slug-shooting shotgun or 
close-range rifle. 

Originally marketed without magnification as the 
Model K-1, the scope is now made by Weaver as 
the Model K-1.5, incorporating a very small degree 
of optical magnification. 

The scope gives uninterrupted sighting plane and 
wide field of view—56 feet at 100 yards. Sighting 
is easy and fast, a virtue that can pay off on close 
shots at running game. Even though the field of 
view becomes proportionately less as shooting range 
is decreased, the field of view is quite ample for 
keeping close-range, fast-moving targets in the 
scope’s optics. 

Further, internal adjustments for windage and 
elevation permit bringing aiming point and shot 
impact point to common agreement. This can mean 
marked improvement in the performance of a shot- 
gun that does not now deliver fired charges to point 
of aim. 


Bushnell makes a similar scope, but without any 
magnification. 


Longtime users of metallic sights who find they 
must change to an optical sight because of aging 
eyes usually are merely seeking easier sighting 
rather than target magnification. The Bushnell 
combination 1X shotgun/rifle scope gives them this 
aid, without magnification but with maximum field 
of view—92 feet wide at 100 yards. 


About 1967, the Oxford electric gun sight ap- 
peared on the market. Short, compact and made 
for mounting on rifle, pistol or shotgun like a 
scope, the battery-operated sight projected a tiny 
dot of light as an aiming point. The optical effect 
was of the aiming dot always appearing to be at 
the same distance as the target. There was no 
magnification. 

The Sears-Roebuck catalog of the period featured 
the product for a single catalog printing. 

The idea of a compact electric sight made similar 
to a scope intrigued other manufacturers, how- 
ever. Undoubtedly, some were already conducting 
their own experiments about the time the Oxford 
sight was announced. 

Modernized improvements are the Swedish 
“Single Point” and the Weaver “Qwik-Point” 
sights. Both are designed for short-range aiming, 
and can be successfully mounted on such popular 
gun models as Browning, Winchester and Reming- 
ton .22’s, Winchester Model 70 and 94 big game 
rifles, the Remington Model 1100 shotgun, Hi- 
Standard and Colt handguns, and a long list of 
other makes and models. 

Technical data on the “Single Point” can be had 

(Continued on next page) 


Weaver's “Quik-Point,” leit, Is not a 
telescopic sight but a lighted aiming 
device that projects a dot at target 
range, and fits many models of shoulder 
and handguns. Four-power scope sight, 
below, by Bushnell, Pasadena, Calif, 
has on-off, battery-powered crosshair 
illumination for aiming in dim light. 
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by writing Normark Corporation, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 55423, American importers of the sight 
and other Swedish products. The “Qwik-Point” is 
featured in the latest catalog of its manufacturer, 
the W. R. Weaver Company, El Paso, Texas 79915. 

Bushnell has hit on the idea of using a small 
mercury battery as power source for illumination 
of the crosshair intersection of rifle scope aiming 
reticule, when light conditions are so poor that the 
crosshairs cannot be distinctly seen and aligned on 
target. Since the housed reticule light need be 
switched on only when shooting light is poor, as 
at dawn and dusk, the tiny battery used has very 
long life. Bushnell calls its new sight, appropriately, 
“The Lite-Site.” 

Practical for a target shooter who wears prescrip- 
tion glasses and prefers metallic sights is a receiver 
sight peep disc housing a prescription lens smaller 
than a dime. 

The user gets full visual benefit of his prescrip- 
tion’s correction every time he takes aim, without 
having to worry about eyeglass movement, light 
reflections, or perspiration fogging. 

Use of a sight dise containing a prescription lens 
of the correction required to give a shooter normal 
eyesight is permissible in NRA metallic sight com- 
petitions. 

Parker-Hale (of England) made the one I have. 
Al Freeland, Rock Island, Illinois, supplier of shoot- 
ing accessories, has the units or can get one for you. 
Parker-Hale has not been the only maker. 

It is possible to put a lens housing on a con- 
ventional peep sight disc by having a machinist 
make and attach a shallow lens receptacle with 
screw-on ring cap. The prescription lens is merely 
dropped into the disc-attached cup and the threaded 
cap, with its cut out viewing center, screwed in 
place. Actual aiming aperture size, of course, is 
that of the sight disc’s peep hole. 

The main disadvantage of this optical aid is that, 
unlike shooting glasses, it does not afford eye pro- 
tection against possible cartridge failure blow-back. 
Also, it is primarily a target shooter's accessory. 


For hunting, shooting glasses of yellow or green 
tint, ground to personal prescription, are apt to be 
preferred. 

Don't hesitate to take advantage of optical aids 
if your shooting vision will benefit. 

Whether you select conventional shooting glasses 
or one of the new, lighted sights, or a combination 
of both, the net result will usually be less missing— 
and that’s the name of the game. 


WHETHER HE TAKES along one firearm or several, 
a hunter on travel status is particularly vulnerable 
to theft, and especially so every time he must leave 
his vehicle or equipment unattended. 
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Such risky situations can occur repeatedly if the 
hunter habitually stops for coffee going to or re- 
turning from a hunting area (and who doesn’t?), 
or leaves an extra gun in a car or camp while 
actually hunting. 


I used to worry considerably about leaving one 
of my guns, or my binoculars or camera, even in 
a locked car or truck and out of sight of curious 
eyes. (A rack full of guns in plain view is an in- 
vitation to even a borderline thief!) I still worry, 
but the anxiety is somewhat alleviated by the 
knowledge that I have full insurance coverage on 
my guns. Replacement would be sorrowful, and 
likely time-consuming, but it could be accomplished. 


You should have some sort of protection against 
heavy financial loss of valuable hunting equip- 
ment, too, either by carrying low-cost, all-risk 
firearms insurance, available to members of the 
National Rifle Association through Carpenter In- 
surance Service, 930 Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20005, or by inclusion in your home- 
owner’s package insurance policy. 


Most homeowner's policies can be written to 
specifically include coverage of up to a thousand 
dollars theft loss of personal property, even though 
the theft occurs away from home. You may have 
this coverage already. If you’re not sure, inquire 
of your agent. 


Also, for an additional premium, unlocked car 
contents coverage can be had, (Automobile in- 
surance, in most cases, does not give coverage 
against personal property loss from locked or un- 
locked cars; only in instances of such property 
losses associated with the theft of the car itself, 
my agent tells me.) 


The special group-rate policy available to NRA 
members is a broad-coverage, all-risk type with 
the added advantage of permitting the member to 
insure an owned firearm at current replacement 
value without deducted depreciation. This is in 
line with the present market value of certain good 
guns no longer made and costly to replace if 
lost—guns like the Winchester 71 lever action rifle 
and Model 12 shotgun, the Remington Model 31 
shotgun, and certain models of discontinued A. H. 
Fox, Parker, and L. C. Smith shotguns. 


Damage or breakage can also be covered by 
insurance, and it can easily occur if an expensive, 
scope-equipped deer rifle slips from cold hands 
as the owner occupies a high tree stand. 


I’d much rather sacrifice a few small luxuries 
during the year and keep my gun insurance in 
force than to need it and not have it. You may 
or may not share that viewpoint, but, at least, gun 
insurance is something an active shooter should 
think about in these days of high hazard to prized 
possessions. @ 
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Brook 


Silverside 


By ART HUTT 


I" you FisH the clearer lakes of Florida, chances 
are the brook silverside is one of the minnows 
which plays an important part in producing the 
bass flesh that frequently adorns your stringer. 

But in addition to being an excellent bite-sized 
forage fish, this streamlined, handsome minnow 
with its forked tail, large eyes and elongated, beak- 
like mouth, has an interesting life style all its own. 

For one thing, Labidesthes sicculus is an aerialist. 
In tight schools, it leaps several inches out of the 
water in a graceful arc—a fleeting, gray, crescent- 
shaped shadow arising before a pursuing bass. 
Many times, too, it apparently jumps out of “hap- 
piness” or in pursuit of its own particular tidbit, 
usually an insect. For its above-water perform- 
ances, it has earned the name “skipjack” in many 
localities. 

I’ve watched individual silversides accept the 
challenge of my cane pole floating flat in the water; 
they make comical and uninhibited little skips over 
the tip end, flipping out on one side and flopping 
helter-skelter on the other, clearing the bamboo by 
a fraction of an inch. It looks like a fun game. 

Not all Florida lakes host these minnows—only 
the clearer ones. But the minnow does range 
throughout Florida and even northward to the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi drainage system. 
Many members of its family (Atherinidae) live in 
salt water. 

There’s no mistaking a Florida brook silverside. 
Greatly elongated, it is greenish with a silvery white 
stripe running down its sides. The body is semi- 
transparent, leading to such misnomers as ghost 
or glass minnow and transparent fish. 

The top fins are separated and sit well back on 
the body—in fact, directly over the long anal fin. 
Frequently, the first of these dorsal fins isn’t noticed 
because it is so small. 

They’re spring spawners, with habits in direct 
variance with their habitat. Classically, there are 
small groupings of a female and several males tak- 
ing part in the spawning act. The group selects a 
loosely defined territory, and the males chase in- 
truders away. 

On the other hand, as witnessed by Dennis Hol- 
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comb, fisheries biologist at Eustis, in central 
Florida’s Lake Yale, large groups of male and 
female silversides wheeled in and out along a 
shoreline, depositing eggs around the roots of sabal 
palm trees. 

Each egg has a sticky thread which acts as a 
flotation device. Once the thread bumps into some- 
thing, it anchors the egg there. 

Growth of the newly hatched minnows is rather 
rapid—up to four inches in its short life span, Re- 
searchers figure they spawn when one year old, 
then most of them die in the summer of their second 
year. A few live over through the second winter. 

Food is essentially tiny crustaceans and insects. 

Behavioral pattern of the young and the adults 
is both unique and opposite. While the young of 
most fish stay in shallow water where they can find 
protection in weeds and other cover, the tiny brook 
silversides break with tradition to school out into 
deep water and stay near the surface. 

As the silversides reach adulthood, they come 
back into the shallow water to live, still staying 
right next to the surface. 

Bass must love their taste. When zeroing in on 
these streamlined morsels, bass seem ultra-selec- 
tive in taking or refusing an artificial. I’ve flailed 
the water with just about every lure in my tackle 
box on occasion, and ended up skunked, the only 
consolation being that the bass were rather small 
anyway. 

I’m sure the silversides would make good bait— 
if they could be kept alive for any length of time. 
They’re obviously very tender, and will not keep in 
a bucket, but wear themselves out in nervous 
desperation. 

At night in the glow of a gasoline lantern, you 
can see them lounging, half asleep, near the water’s 
surface, where they can easily be scooped up with a 
net. They’re somewhat attracted to the light, too, 
but scurry off with the least disturbance of the 
water. They are very suspicious. 

The brook silverside is a fish that needs clear, 
clean water. But with this type of habitat decreas- 
ing day by day, it’s hard to tell how much longer 
this playful minnow will be around. @ 


Fishing 
Citations 


oRE THAN 70 Fishing Citations were presented 
M by Fiorma Witpuire Magazine for fish caught 
during the first four months of 1971. (See inside 
back cover for eligible species and minimum sizes.) 
The largest entries for each species are listed in 
the table at right—there were no requests for either 
bluegill or redbreast certificates during this time. 

The youngest applicant was Tracy Birch of 
Orlando, who caught a 2-pound 2-ounce black 
crappie on a cane pole. Master Birch is just five 
years old, but he certainly has made a good start 
on his fishing career. Guy Glass of Plant City, cited 
for having caught the second largest black crappie, 
is 11 years old. A 10-year-old, Mike Ellsworth of 
Lakeland, caught a 10-pound 12-ounce largemouth 
bass in Lake Julianna. It looks like the younger 
generation does more than just fidget when taken 
on fishing trips. 

Many citation applicants inquire about the maxi- 
mum sizes, or “records,” for various fish from 
Florida waters. It is difficult to answer these letters 
accurately, since most of the information available 
is strictly hearsay. Florida does not maintain 
official records for either fresh or salt water fish. 

The following listings of large fish from Florida 
fresh waters are compiled from Fishing Citation 
requests, correspondence files, and newspaper clip- 
pings. Since citation applications represent only a 
small percentage of Florida’s anglers, and not all 
reports of “lunkers” reach this office, the list is 
sketchy at best. For comparison purposes, the 
World Record fish in each category is included. 
These are from Fretp & Stream records published 
in Tom McNally’s 1970 FisHerMEN’s BIBLE. 


Shellcracker 


World Record: On rod and reel, 2-pounds, 15-ounces 
(14 inches long), caught at Ponte Vedra Beach, 
Florida in 1965. A 4-pound 4-ounce shellcracker 
was hooked using a cane pole in Chattahoochee 
State Park, Alabama in 1962. (Both these records 
may have been broken the summer of 1970 when 
a 4-pound 8-ounce specimen was reportedly taken 
with rod and reel from a farm pond near Boyd- 
ton, Virginia.) 

In Florida: A 4-pound (16 inches) shellcracker is 
reported to have been taken from Dead Lakes in 
1950 by J. Padgett of Panama City. There are 
“rumors” about a “4-plus pounder” taken from 
Merritts Mill Pond in Marianna a few years back 
and weighed at Hasty’s Fish Camp, but the actual 
weight was not recorded. Both catches are pre- 
sumed to have been made on hook and line. 
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Photo From S, Fleischman, WTVT, Tampa 


This 19-pound largemouth is the largest fresh water 
bass known to have been caught on rod and reel in 
the state of Florida. Mr. W. A. Witt of Tampa landed 
this beauty at Lake Tarpon, Pinellas county, in 1961, 
with a spinning outfit, 8-pound test line and a live bait, 


Black Crappie 


World Record: The largest crappie caught by any 
method came from the Santee-Cooper Reservoir 
in South Carolina in 1957 and weighed 5-pounds 
even (19% inches). 

In Florida: A Fishing Citation was issued in 1967 
for a 3-pound 8'%4-ounce black crappie (18% 
inches), taken on spinning tackle from Clear Lake 
in Pasco County. 


Largemouth Bass 
World Record: A 22-pound 4-ounce bass (32% 
inches) hooked in Montgomery Lake, Georgia in 
1932. 
In Florida: Mr. E. H. Self, a taxidermist in Orange 
Lake, reported that he weighed, measured and 
prepared a 214-pound (28 inches) largemouth 
bass. It had been found stranded in shallow water 
and was hand-caught by some young boys near 
Keystone Heights during the summer of 1954. The 
largest known bass caught on rod and reel in the 
state is shown in the photograph. 


Chain Pickerel 


World Record: A 9-pound 6-ouncer was caught in 
1961 at Homerville, Georgia. 

In Florida: In 1968, a 5-pound 12-ounce (28 inches) 
chain pickerel was taken from Lake Tohopekaliga 
with a shiner and spinning tackle. 
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Bluegill 
World Record: Four pounds 12-ounces (15 inches) 
from Ketona Lake, Alabama in 1950. 
In Florida: A 3-pound 51%4-ounce bluegill (14% 
inches) was hooked in Crystal Lake, Washington 
County, in 1950 by J. W. Kimball. 


Redbreast 
Although there is no World Record, a citation 
was issued in 1967 for a 1-pound 7-ounce redbreast, 
caught with a cricket on spinning tackle in Bear 
Lake, Santa Rosa County. 


Warmouth 
Citations are not issued for the warmouth, how- 
ever, the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 


verified a l-pound 644-ouncer, taken from Tiger 
Lake, Polk County, in April 1970. This is larger 
than the current World Record by 4% ounces. 

Non-game fish are not included in the record 
books, but Wilbur Glover of Kissimmee wrote that 
he recently landed a 17-pound 3-ounce bowfin 
(mudfish) and wonders if anyone can top that! 

Now you know as much about large fresh water 
fish in the state as the staff of Frorma Wuitp.ire. 
If you catch a qualifying game fish, why not submit 
an application for a Fishing Citation—entry blanks 
appear in every issue. You not only receive a 
handsome certificate for your trophy fish, but will 
add to Fisheries Division’s files on the status of 
fresh water sport fishing in Florida. 


Weight Length Caught By Date Tackle Lure Location County 
Largemouth Bass 
13-lb 4-o0z 28 =” Richard Rentsch 30 Jan. Bait Live Lake Lilly Cloy 
Atlantic Beach Casting Shiner 
12-lb 14-02 2812” Daniel DeGarmo 20 April _— Bait Plastic Lake Polk 
Winter Haven Casting Worm Kissimmee 
12-Ib 12-02 2834” Les Reiser 20 April Bait Purple Carr Lake Leon 
Tallahassee Casting Worm 
12-lb 4-0x 28 ” David Weeks 28 April Bait Heddon Lake Grandin Putnam 
Holly Hill Casting Sonic 
12-lb O-ox 2742” Bill McManis 9 March Bait Speed Lake Martha Polk 
Winter Haven Casting Shad 
12-Ib O-ox a” Bob DeLoach 15 Feb. Boit Black Lake Osceola 
Merritt Island Casting Worm Kissimmee 
12-Ib O0-oz a5” Dean Morris 26 March = Bait Live East Lake Osceola 
St. Cloud Casting Shiner Tohopekaliga 
12-Ib O-oz Al Scott Baker 27 March = Spin- Live Armstrong’s Jefferson 
Monticello casting Shiner Pond 
Chain Pickerel 
4-lb 14-oz 2 * Robert Combie 11 April Light Shister Lake Doe Orange 
Apopka Casting Spinner 
4-lb 4-ox 2334" D. McFadyen 20 March = Spinning Live Lochloosa Alachua 
Gainesville Shiner Lake 
Black Crappie 
2-lb 14-oz es * Jerry Stilling 31 Jan. Spinning Minnow Red Lake Lake 
Umatilla 
2-lb 4-ox w Guy Glass 6 March Spinning Lure Lake Louisa Lake 
Plant City 
Shellcracker 
2-lb 5-ox 134%” C. Arrington 26 April = Spin- Eorth- Lake Sumter 
Pensacola costing worm Panasoffkee 
2-lb O-ox aw Ben Upton 16 April Cane Wiggler Dead Lake Gulf 
Dothan, Ala. Pole 
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The Earth Tool Kit 


THE PROBLEMS of ecology loom 
large in today’s society. Yet stop- 
ping the pollution of our land, 
sea and air is such an overwhelm- 
ing prospect that the concerned 
citizen often feels helpless. Vol- 
umes have been written outlining 
the problems we must deal with 
if the Earth is to survive. Now 
there is a book which tells how 
to go about doing it. 

Eartx Toon Krr, published by 
Pocket Books ($1.25), is a field 
manual for ecology-minded citi- 
zens prepared by Environmental 
Action, the Washington-based 
organizers of Earth Day. 

A handbook for grassroots 
community action, it outlines 
ways to stop pollution, and how to 
make polluters clean it up. It 
deals with such essential topics 
as: how to get organized; making 
the press and TV work for you; 
finding money and helpers; creat- 
ing awareness through seminars 
and teach-ins; effectively using 
lobbying, lawsuits, boycotts, pic- 
keting, strikes and harrassment. 

Eartu Toor Krr includes practi- 
cal information on how to set up 
a press conference, what NOT to 
say when writing a congressman, 
and how to gather information 
on polluters. In addition, it is an 
invaluable reference book for 
every activist. It includes a per- 
sonal checklist of things an indi- 


vidual can do to preserve the 
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environment, a model survey to 
chart environmental pollution in 
the local community, and lists 
more than 125 local and national 
organizations in the environ- 
mental movement. 

In dealing with the highway 
lobby, air-fouling autos, offshore 
oil spillage, sewage-filled water- 
ways, city noise and pesticides, 
it goes beyond the usual conser- 
vation programs to confront the 
problems that must be overcome 
if Urban America is to survive. 


Mulches for the Garden 


You CAN BUILD a better garden 
with mulch, according to a new 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture bulletin. Mulches keep 
the soil moist and cool, reduce 
soil erosion, add organic matter 


Ob-Scene of the Month 


>» CONSERVATION SCENE 


to the soil, retard weed growth, 
and furnish food for earthworms 
that loosen and aerate the soil. 

Mutcues For Your Garven, by 
the USDA’s Soil Conservation 
Service, says grass clippings, saw- 
dust, straw, and compost make 
excellent mulches and are easy 
to apply. Compost is probably 
best. The bulletin explains how 
compost can be made from left- 
over plant materials such as 
leaves, grass clippings, stems and 
stalks of vegetables from the 
kitchen, corn husks, pea hulls, 
and fine twigs. 

Single copies of Mutcues, 
Home and Garden Bulletin 185, 
are available free from the Office 
of Information, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
20250, or from local SCS offices 
located in most county seats. 
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For that BIG ONE 


that didn't 


get 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 
Peter ist es ireeassttssieee 8 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 
sessuatenasecncupstopsctskers 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


Sse tieiaasee ade 2 pounds or larger 


piciionusa es teeeee 2 pounds or larger 


Pe EE Ne 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 


~ at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 


state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 

Only fishing citation applications received within 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date __ = 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed 
listed below: 


data 


Name (please print) 


Address 
City. Stete._._________ Fip ‘No. 
Species__._- Ss —:C Weight ss CCC Length 


Type of Tackle 
Bait or Lure Used 


Where Caught re 


Date Caught________ Catch Witnessed By 
Registered, Weighed By At 


Signature of Applicant 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


Striped Skunk 


Photo By Leonord Lee Rue II! 
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2p Code. 
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